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ARMENIANS AND GREEKS 
IN BYZANTINE TARON 


Speros Vryonis, Jr. 


Circa 1104 the imperial historian Anna Comnena relates that 
Emperor Alexios I Comnenos appointed Gregory Taronites gover- 
nor of Trebizond and that soon thereafter he rebelled.’ Some 57 
years earlier in the European provinces of the Byzantine Empire, 
Leo Tornices, a nephew of Emperor. Constantine IX Monomachos 
and previously strategos of Melitene, having the rank of patricios 
and vestes, rebelled unsuccessfully against the emperor. Prepara- 
tory to the battle of Mantzikert (Manzikert) in 1071, the emperor 
Romanos IV Diogenes” decided to assault that walled city with 
the small remnant of his army, as he had sent the majority of 
the army to besiege the city of Chliat (Khlat).’ Attaleiates, the 
historian and supreme judge of the Byzantine army who was an 
eyewitness to the battle, records the following: 


Arriving at Mantzikert, the emperor ordered that the camp with 
all the apparatus be placed nearby and that the customary palisade 
be raised. He took with him the crack troops and circled the city, 
searching out where it would be convenient to attack the wall 


! Aleksandr P. Kazhdan, Armiane v sostave gospodstvuiushchego klassa Vizan- 
tiiskoi Imperii v XI-XII vv. [Armenians in the Composition of the Ruling Class of 
the Byzantine Empire in the 11th-12th Centuries] (Erevan: Armenian Academy of 
Sciences, 1975), p. 19. 

2 Ibid., p. 3; [Michael Attaleiates], Michaelis Attaliotae Historia, ed. Ernst 
Immanuel Bekker (Bonn: Weber, 1853), pp. 151-52, cited hereafter as Attaleiates, 
History. 

* Speros Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the 
Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1971), pp. 97-98. . 
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and to bring up the siege machines. He had them constructed with 
every type of enormous beams and had them carried by 1,000 
wagons. He drove countless heads of other livestock for the con- 
sumption of the army. As the enemy on the inside raised the war 
cry, bared their swords, and employed far-shooting weapons; the 
emperor, completing his circuit [of the walls], with his shield 
returned to the camp. The Armenian infantry attacked the wall 
outside the acropolis, and, having made many attacks, they took » 
it without a blow as the sun was racing toward the west.* 


Just when the emperor was arranging for the garrisoning of 
Manizikert, the advanced forces of Seljuk Sultan Alp Arslan sur- 
prised the foragers from Romanos’s army. Accordingly, the latter 
sent out the magister Nicephoros Bryennios with an insufficient 
force, but they were soon worsted by the Turkish archers: 


As the battle raged the emperor sent, [in addition] the catepanos 
of Theodosioupolis, the magister Basilakes with some local troops, 
for the others were with Tarchaniotes at Chliat. Having joined 
Bryennios, he also bore [the rain] of arrows for a while. As the 
soldiers were arranged to follow behind him, he promised to lead 
them in battle. And so, as soon as he attacked, the enemy turned 
their backs and he pursued them. Bryennios followed him with 
his host, but then, unbeknown to Basilakes, he [Bryennios], signal- 
ing to his troops to pull back on the reigns, left him [Basilakes] 
to pursue unrestrained and for a long time with only his own 
troops. When he [Basilakes] reached the camp of the enemy, his 
horse was shot out from under him and he fell to the ground 
being thus borne down by the weight of his arms. Pouring about 
him the enemy took him captive.’ 


Again in northwest Asia Minor, General Catacolon Cecau- 
menos, from Coloneia, played a crucial role in the successful 
Anatolian revolution of the generals that overthrew Michael VI 
in 1036-57.° He had previously fought the Normans in Messinia, 


* Attaleiates, History, pp. 151-52. 

5 Ibid., pp. 154-55. 

6 Vryonis, Decline, pp. 87-88; idem, The Internal History of Byzantium during 
the “Time of Troubles” (1057-81) (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1956), 
pp. 26-49; Heinrich Madler, Theodora, Michael Stratiotikos, Isaak Komnenos (Plauen: 
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Italy in 1039, opposed a popular rising in Constantinople in 1042, 
defeated the Russ at Varna in 1043, shortly thereafter governed 
Ani and Iberia, and around 1050 held the position of stratelates 
of the east. He also fought the Turks on the eastern front, became . 
Dux of Antioch in 1056, was appointed curopalates in 1057 and 
seems also to have held the post of Strategos of Coloneia.” 

Farther to the north, Theodore Gavras (from Chaldia) governed 
Trebizond as dux under Alexios I. According to hagiographic 
legend, he was captured by the Turks and killed in Theodosiou- 
polis (Karin, now Erzerum) and is reckoned among the neomartyrs 
by Greeks until today.’ 

After the surrender of Ani to the Byzantines in 1045, Gregory 
Pahlavuni exchanged his possessions in Bdjni and moved to 
_ Byzantium where he was given possessions in Byzantine Mesopo- 
tamia (Taron), received the title of magistros before 1042, and | 
was eventually appointed dux of Mesopotamia. In an inscription 
of 1051, he gives his title as koitonites and dux of Vaspurakan 
and Taron, adding to them Mesopotamia, Mantzikert, and other 
districts. His stay in Constantinople for a while coincided with 
the revival of classical studies associated with the name of 
- Michael Psellos. He thus translated Plato’s Timaeos’and the 
Phaedo, as well as a portion of Euclid’s Geometry. His Armenian 
literary style, according to Robert Thomson, is a “conscious imita- 
tion of Byzantine epistolography.” : 

What do all these seemingly disparate names and disjointed | 
events have to do with one another? On first glance they seem 


M. Vieprecht, 1894). 

? Kazhdan, Armiane, p. 31; Charles Brand and Aleksandr Kazhdan, “Katakolon 
Kekaumenos,” Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 2 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1991), p. 1113, expressing the view that the General Cecaumenos is not 
identical with the author of the same name, and therefore he did not participate in 
the quelling of the rebellion in Constantinople. 

8? Kazhdan, Armiane, pp. 89-90; Hratch Bartikian, “Les Gaurades à travers les 
sources arméniennes,” in L’Arménie et Byzance, ed. Nina Garsoian (Paris: Publica- 
tions de la Sorbonne, 1996), pp. 19-30. 

? Kazhdan, Armiane, pp. 37-38; Robert W. Thomson, “Gregory Magistros,” Oxford. 
Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 2, p. 879, Avedis Sanjian, “Gregory Magistros: An 
Armenian Hellenist,” in To Ellenikon: Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, Jr., ed. 
Jelisaveta Allen et al., vol. 2 (New Rochelle, NY: Aristide D. Caratzas, 1993), pp. 
`” 131-58. 
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to involve Asia Minor. But on closer examination they also in- 
volve Constantinople, Bulgaria, Italy, the Danubian regions, the 
Russ, and northern Greece. They address administrative and mil- 
itary affairs, quite clearly, but they also entail education, literature, 
and the church. These data concern the geographical entirety of 
the empire and many of the major manifestations of an organized 
society. 

Thus the answer to the original question, “what do all these 
seemingly disparate names and events have to do with one 
another,” is I think quite obvious. Most of the individuals and 
groups have an Armenian connection. The geographical dispersion 
of these people and their social stratification indicate clearly an 
empire and society that were open to the talents and energies of 
the Armenians. Further, these names and many of the activities 
of their bearers are concerned with the general area of Taron or 
with adjacent areas—Vaspurakan, Theodosioupolis, Mantzikert, 
and Pontus. 

Taron, a strategically crucial geographical region to the west 
of Lake Van and Mantzikert, in the “valley of the southern branch 
of the Euphrates,” was a most important zone. To the northeast 
was the important site of Theodosioupolis; to the northwest were 
Tephrike and Sebasteia; to the west Tzamandos and the city of 
Melitene (Malatia) with its important Syriac Christian community; 
and to the south, Amida (Diarbekir). Located in the crucial bor- 
derlands of the Holy War between Islam and Byzantium during 
the period of the caliphates, its Armenian and other inhabitants 
had adjusted their politics accordingly in an effort of the local 
Armenian princely family to bolster its prominence. 

It is precisely this picture that Constantine VII Porphyrogenitos 
presents to his son Romanos II in a book of history and advice 
to the latter as to the diplomacy by which the Byzantine emperors 
defended and expanded the empire. In chapter 43, “Concerning 
the Land of Taron,” the first of four that he dedicates to 
Armenians and Georgians, Constantine describes the artful dip- 
lomatic and military maneuvers of the local Armenian dynast 
Krikorikios (ultimately descended from a branch of the Bagratids) 
in the incessant Byzantino-Islamic military struggles throughout 
the border regions of Armenia and northern Syria. Constantine 
explains to his son: 
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The late Krikorikios then, prince of Taron, at first bent and sub- 
mitted himself before the emperor of the Romans but from the 
first he seemed double-faced, and while in word he pretended 
to esteem the friendship of the emperor, in fact he acted at the 
pleasure of the chief prince of the Saracens, and on various occa- 
sions led armies out of Syria against provinces subject to the 
emperor of the Romans, and everything that the Romans were 
planning in secret against their Saracen adversaries he would 
divulge to Syria, and would always keep the commander of the 
faithful [Muslims] informed through his letters.’° 


Obviously this account and view of the political alliances and 
military activities of the prince of Taron represent the attitude 
and interests of the Byzantine emperors, not those of the princes 
of Taron, and were based on realities as of 951-52 and the 
balance of power between Byzantium and the Islamic world. Some 
fifteen years later, circa 966, Emperor Nicephoros Phocas annexed 
the strategic area of Taron, giving in exchange lands farther to 
the west which came to be the homes ultimately of representatives 
of the two main princely families, known in the Byzantine sources 
as the Taronites and Tornices. Both branches have a distinguished, 
new Byzantine history from the tenth into the thirteenth centuries 
in their new homes in Byzantine Thrace.” 

The beginning of the reorientation of these princely families 
prior to the Byzantine annexation of Taron is reflected in their 
jealousy and conflict of the policies of the two families. Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitos has described how the two families began 
to compete with one another for the backing and subsidies of 
Constantinople. This combination of internal dynastic rivalry and 
of growing Byzantine political and military power would become 
increasingly decisive in the submission of the Armenian kingdoms 
to Byzantium and in the influx.of new Armenian settlements in 
more centrally located Byzantine regions. This process would be 


10 Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, Greek text ed. 
Gyula Moravesik and English trans. R.J.H. Jenkins, new rev. ed. (Washington, DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1967), pp. 188-89. 

1! Nina Garsoian, “Taron,” Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 3, p. 2012; Karen 
N. Yuzbashian, “L’ administration byzantine en Arménie aux X°-XI* siècles,” Revue 
des études arméniennes, n.s., 10 (1973-74): 140-48. 
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accompanied by the spread of Byzantine influences in Armenian 
districts such as Taron." 

From the time of the magisterial works of Nicolas Adontz, the 
father of Armeno-Byantine studies on the socio-political structure 
of the nakharar system and his plethoric analyses of the Armenian 
origins of many Byzantine aristocratic families, this phenomenon 
of the extensive penetration of the princely, aristocratic, and 
peasant elements into the Byzantine aristocracy has become 
canonized." This process led the distinguished Byzantinist Peter 
Charanis to speak of a Graeco-Armenian empire and aristocracy." 

The work of the succeeding generation of Armenian and 
Byzantine historians and philologists has followed in this estab- 
lished older and sound pattern. In addition, they have begun to 
refine the earlier approach by breaking down the broader analysis 
into smaller components. Questions which had not been system- 
atically analyzed but which are now being examined involve, 
among others, the following: ‘ 

1. What proportion of the Byzantine aristocracy was of Arme- 
nian origin? ; 

2. What was the social, cultural, religious, and political fate 
of these families in Byzantium? 

3. To what degree did they retain Armenian cultural character- 
istics? 

4. What happened in such border provinces as Taron when they 
lost their independence to Byzantium? 

5. What was the socio-cultural and political function and how 
does one quantify, qualify, and locate topographically the so-called 
Tzatoi/Hayk Hrom, that is, the Chalcedonian Armenians? 


'2 Karen N. Yuzbashian, “Les titres byzantins en Arménie,” in Garsoian, L 'Arménie 
et Byzance, pp. 213-21, and in the same volume, Jean-Claude Cheynet, “Les 
Arméniens de l’Empire en Orient de Constantin X à Alexis Comnéne (1059-1081),” 
pp. 67-78. 

B Nfikoghayos] Adontz, Armeniia v epokhu Iustiniana (St. Petersburg, 1908); 
trans. and comm. Nina G. Garsoian, Armenia in the Period of Justinian (Lisbon: 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1970). 

Peter Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon: Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, [1963]). 
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The analytical examination of my subject, Taron in the 
Byzantine Empire, falls within the larger and more general effort 
to answer questions such as those raised above. In this second 
generation of scholarship there has been a major effort, and a very 
fruitful one, in focusing on more specific units. 

It will be of interest to take into account the results of only 
some of these newer works. First, let us examine the results of 
the deep researches of the late Aleksandr Kazhdan in his book 
on the Armenian element in the Byzantine aristocracy, a work 
that flowed out of his earlier and much broader study of the 
Byzantine aristocracy. Commencing with tabula rasa, Kazhdan 
dresses four tables of Byzantine aristocratic families which might 
qualify, in some way or other, as having had Armenian origins. | 

Table one includes the names of fourteen Byzantine aristocratic 
families of clear Armenian origin. 

Table two contains a list of four Byzantine aristocratic families 
of Armeno-lberian origin. 7. 

Table three contains a list of twenty Byzantine aristocratic — 
families of assumed but not clearly proven Armenian origin in- 
cluding the families of Phocas, Scleros, Burtzes, Gavras, Basilakes, 
and Dalassenos. l l 

Table four is of little significance for this discussion. 

These four lists identify 388 individuals mentioned in histories, 
chronicles, hagiographies, inscriptions, seals, and official docu- 
ments. The dressing of four such catalogues enabled Kazhdan to 
answer some of the questions that have concerned Armeno- 
Byzantine studies, and he proceeded to answer these questions 
in the fifth and final chapter of his book. This last chapter thus 
constitutes the analytical summary of his extensive prosopo- 
graphical study. 

Kazhdan began by attempting a broad description of the char- 
acter of the Byzantine ruling class. There existed, according to 
him, no established class or estate system and no legally defined 
aristocracy in Byzantine society of the eleventh and twelfth 


'5 Kazhdan, Armiane, passim; idem, Sotsial ‘nyi sostav gospodstvuiushchego klassa 
Vizantii XI-XII vv. [The Social Composition of the Ruling Class of Byzantium in 
the 11th-12th Centuries} (Moscow: Nauka, 1974). l 
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centuries.'® Thus, there was still opportunity for sudden ascent 
(indeed in one generation) of the social ladder, through imperial, 
political, economic, and social favor. Despite this internal mobil- 
ity, Byzantine society had already manifested a contradictory 
tendency toward a stabilization of social status. 

Other characteristics of the Byzantine aristocracy Kazhdan 
identified in terms that had to do with possession of wealth, high 
government position, and titles, as well as attaining the concept 
of the eugenes, that is, noble. Thus, the Armenian element entered 
through all these into the social matrix of the Byzantine aristoc- 
racy, as would other foreigners, alongside the Greek element. - 
Some of these Armenians integrated into a Georgian socio-cultural 
environment and together with the Georgian element they became 
Chalcedonian or members of the Church of Constantinople, a 
condition particularly striking in the district of Tayk. 

This intensification of the entry of Armenians into the Byzan- 
tine aristocracy presupposes, according to Kazhdan, the historical 
realities of the eastward expansion of the Byzantine borders to 
include Armenian lands, and, second, the looseness and as yet 
unfixed character of Byzantine social and ethnic boundaries within 
Byzantine society. 

Finally, Kazhdan poses, and answers, the question, “What pro- 
portion of the Byzantine aristocracy was of Armenian origin?” 
As we have seen above, he identified several families of clearly 
Armenian origin—for example, the House of Ani, Pahlavuni, 
Rubenid, Mosele, Taronites, Vahrame, Cecaumenos, Ardzrouni 
(Sennecherim), Kokkovasile, Aspietoi—four Armeno-Georgian 
families, and twenty families that have some Armenian origin. 
Thus, the proportion of Byzantine families that had, or could have 
had, some Armenian ancestry constitutes some 12 to 15 percent 
of the approximately 300 Byzantine aristocratic families that 
Kazhdan had studied and identified in his earlier book on the 
Byzantine aristocracy. 


16 This is not quite true inasmuch as the agrarian legislation, especially the law 
of Basil II usually dated to 996, very sharply and indeed legally defines the dynatoi. 
At the same time this legal definition indicates that there was considerable social 
mobility by virtue of the breadth of the definition. See Vryonis, Internal History, 
pp. 193-214. 
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Further, he found that 8 percent of these Armeno-Byzantine 
families eventually lost their significance, that 42 percent consisted 
of military-administrative aristocrats, with 37 percent of them 
gradually being absorbed into Byzantine urban society, and that 
13 percent of the families entered the Byzantine senatorial ranks. 

Kazhdan was not able to graph the chronological flow of the 
Armeno-Byzantine aristocracy because of the insufficiency of 
source materials but noted that they became less numerous by 
the late twelfth century, no doubt as a result of the Turkish con- 
quest of Armenian lands and of much of Byzantine Anatolia. The 
accelerating decline and imminent collapse of the Byzantine state 
system may have also contributed to this downward trend. It was 
a period when one notes the rise of Latin, Georgian, and Turkish 
elements in the Byzantine aristocratic class." 

As to the territorial, in contrast to the chronological, spread 
of the Armeno-Byzantine aristocracy, it was not limited to eastern 
Asia Minor, nor indeed to Asia Minor more generally, but it 
extended throughout both the Anatolian and European provinces. 
It was nonetheless particularly evident in border provinces, such 
as southern Italy, the Danubian frontier, Bulgaria, as well as in 
Armenia. 

Kazhdan concludes that the phenomena of urbanization, eco- 
nomic integration, conversion, education, and linguistic Helleniza- 
tion resulted in the final Byzantinization and absorption of this 
portion of the Byzantine aristocracy. We can see clearly through 
Kazhdan’s study what the passage of these particular Armenians 





17 Speros Vryonis, Jr., “Byzantine and Turkish Societies and Their Sources of 
Manpower,” in V.J. Parry and M.E. Yapp, War, Technology and Society in the Middle 
East (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1975), pp. 125-52. J-C. 
Cheynet,“Du pronom au patronyme: Les étrangers à Byzance (XI°-XII* siécles),” in 
Nicolas Oikonomides, ed., Studies in Byzantine Sigillography (Washington, DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1987), p. 59, shows that assimilation of foreigners in Byzantium 
usually took place in two to three generations. On the Byzantinization of Armenians 
in the Byzantine aristocratic class, see also I. Brousselle, “L’intégration des Arméniens 
dans l'aristocratie byzantine au IX° siècle,” in Garsoian, L’Arménie et Byzance, pp. 
43-54, and on Armenian absorption at the imperial level, see Speros Vryonis, Jr., 
“The Vita Basilii of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and the Absorption of Armenians _ 
in Byzantine Society,” in Euangelia Kypraiou, ed., Euphrosynon: Aphieroma ston 
Manole Hatzidake {Celebration: A Dedication to Manoles Madrides; vol. 2 
(Athens: Apallotrioseon, 1992), pp. 676-93. 
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into the Byzantine aristocracy from Taron meant. But this, after 
all, deals only with a small group of Taronite elite. What, how- 
ever, did Byzantine control mean for Armenians who remained 
in Taron itself, as in certain of the other Armenian districts under 
_ Byzantine control? 

The second scholar whose extensive work should be mentioned 
here is that of Viada Arutiunova-Fidanian. Her analysis has been 
carried out not only over a broad area but also in great depth 
and is characteristic of the research of such specialists as Karen 
Yuzbashian, Hratch Bartikian, and other Russian and Armenian 
scholars.'® Arutiunova-Fidanian’s recent analytical synthesis sum- 
marizes her own oeuvre as well as much of the Armenian and 
Russian Armenology on the subject. As such, it is a penetrating 
- analysis of the geographical and historical factors that regulated 
the politico-cultural evolution of relations between Armenians and 
_ Byzantium during the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Crucial to her analysis is her concept of “contact zone” within 
which the intense Armeno-Byzantine encounter took place. Her 
book thus transfers and brings into focus the area of encounter 
from the vast geographical zone created by the Byzantine conquest 
and absorption, in short by the eastward expansion of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, starting in the tenth century with the annexation of 
Taron and stretching out eastward to the Bagratid domains by the 
mid-eleventh century. 

The Armenian political, military, economic, and ecclesiastical 
structures, grosso modo, survived and through extensive emigration 
toward Sebasteia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Antioch expanded into 
Greek, Syrian, Kurdish, and Arab regions. Conversely, Byzantine 
military, administrative, religious, economic, and cultural elements 
appeared in many of these historic Armenian lands. Thus, 
Arutiunova-Fidanian structures elements of these two neighboring 
societies in this “contact zone.” She relates the administrative 
accommodation to the change that is to be seen in the more tradi- 
tional Byzantine and military structures as they begin to appear 
in the annexed Armenian lands. This is accompanied by an in- 


18 V A. Arutiunova-Fidanian, Armiano-Vizantiiskaia kontakinaia zona (X-XI wv.) 
[The Armenian-Byzantine Contact Zone, 10th-11th Centuries] (Moscow: Nauka, 
1994). 
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crease in the number of Byzantine generals and administrators 
of Armenian origin who administered the armies and finances of 
the “contact zones” during the eleventh century. 

Here, the province of Taron serves as a primary example of 
the above process, Gregory Pahlavuni, a Bagratid and relative of 
the Armenian Catholicos, was appointed Byzantine dux of Meso- 
potamia, Taron, Mantzikert, and Vaspurakan where he was active 
in the war against the Turks and successfully opposed the progress 
of the Armenian Tondrakian heretics.'? Another Armenian, Basil- 
akes, was appointed Byzantine dux and catepano of Theodosiou- 
polis/Karin, from which base he and his local Armenian troops 
accompanied Romanos IV to Mantzikert in 1071. After Romanos’ 
defeat and capture by the Seljuk Sultan Alp Arslan, he was re- | 
leased and set out to reconquer his throne in Constantinople from 
the hands of the Doukas family.” In the ensuing civil war 
Romanos’ primary military support came from the Armenian 
Hatatourios, whom he had previously appointed as Byzantine dux 
of Antioch.”! 

It has long been maintained by a number of Byzantine scholars 
that the older Byzantine military-administrative system of the 
themes that depended on the recruitment of Byzantine peasants 
_ had begun to decline in the late tenth and eleventh century, that 


1% Nina G. Garsoian, “Tondrakites,” Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 3, p. 
2093. 

2° Here the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, entry “Basilakes,” vol. 1, pp. 262-63, 
errs in stating that Basilakes fell at the battle of Mantzikert. This is inaccurately © 
reported by a later, unreliable Armenian source (Matthew of Edessa). In fact, Basilakes 
was wounded and captured and then identified Romanos when the emperor was first 
brought before Sultan Alp Arslan. He was later released from captivity and enjoyed 
a rather considerable official career. See Vryonis, Decline, p. 98, and idem, “A 
Personal History of the History of the Battle of Mantzikert,” in Nicolas Oikonomides 
and Speros Vryonis, Jr., eds., Byzantine Asia Minor (6th to 12th Century) (Athens: 
Cultural Foundation of the National Bank, 1996), p. 241, where the information in 
Eudoxos Th. Tsolakes, ed., E Synecheia tes Chronographias tou Ioannou Shkylitse 
(Ioannes Skylitzes Continuatus) (Thessaloniki: [n.p.], 1968), Idyrma Mcleton Cher- 
sonnesou tou Aimou #150, pp. 150-51, is brought to bear on the supposed (and 
erroneously asserted) death of Basilakes at Mantzikert. In fact, Romanos, after his 
release from captivity, in all probability had asked for the release of Basilakes. And 
thus his return to Theodosioupolis is readily explained. Basilakes was catepano of 
Theodosioupolis. See Attaleiates, History, p. 153. 

2! Attaleiates, History, pp. 172-74. 
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the strategos was being superseded by the dux and that the older, 
indigenous troops were being replaced by foreign troops making 
up the tagmata.” Arutiunova-Fidanian connects this change (as- 
sumed?) in the Byzantine thematic system, at least in the Arme- 
nian lands, with the imposition of the older indigenous Armenian 
socio-economic system of the princes and nakharars. 

She attributes a second and very important role to the Chal- 
cedonian Armenians or the so-called Tzatoi whose position became 
much more powerful with the imposition of Byzantine rule in the 
Armenian lands. Of the three major divisions of her book, 
Arutiunova-Fidanian devotes part two to what she terms “Ethno- 
Confessional Structure.” 

The acceptance or rejection of the Council of Chalcedon 451 
(about which Nina Garsoian has clarified much) is the landmark 
that divided Armenians over the centuries in the confessional 
domain.” The districts of Taron, Mantzikert, Vaspurakan, and 
Tayk had important communities of Chalcedonian Armenians, and 
their position during the period under discussion was a particularly 
elevated one by virtue of the fact that they belonged to the 
official church of the Byzantine state. The manuscripts emanating ~ 
from Armenian Chalcedonian monasteries of these four districts 
give strong evidence that along with Armenian (used in their 
liturgy), Greek and Georgian had become additional languages 
of culture. But the influence of Greek language and literature 
seems to have spread even to the non-Chalcedonian Armenians. 
Gregory Magistros, who remained in the traditional Armenian 
Church, studied and mastered literary and classical Greek, and 
may have executed his translations of Plato and Euclid into Arme- 
nian at the time that he exercised authority as Byzantine dux in 
Taron. 

In concentrating on these two seminal books, I have tried to 
place Byzantine Taron within the appropriate political, military, 


2 Aleksandr Kazhdan, “Theme,” Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 3, pp. 

2034-35. . : 

l 23 N.G. Garsoïan, “Quelques précisions préliminaires sur le schisme entre les 
Églises byzantine et arménienne au sujet du concile de Chalcedoine: II. La Date 

et les circonstances de la rupture,” in Garsoian, L’Arménie et Byzance, pp. 99-112; 

Karekin Sarkissian, The Council of Chalcedon and the Armenian Church (New York: 

Prelacy of the Armenian Church, 1975). 
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religious, cultural, and social structures of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. By the close of the eleventh century, the replacement 
of Byzantine authority by Seljuk/Muslim authority brought an end 
to the period that has concerned us, and this is to be seen in the 
historical reorientation of Taron and these “contact zones” toward 
the new rulers. However, much of this Armenian social, economic, 
and military structure survived and was still perceptible at a later 
date. The recent study of the Armeno-Byzantine family of Gavras, 
which is crucial to the understanding of what followed the 
Byzantine interregnum in the eastern parts of Anatolia, indicates 
that this important family (or at least a significant part of it) was 
transformed from a Byzantine Armenian family (that produced 
a neo-martyr for the Church of Constantinople) to a Seljuk Arme- 
nian family and finally to a Seljuk Muslim family.” 





24 Bartikian, “Les Gaurades,” passim. 


